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'BITTERNESS' -A SERMON 

"Let all bitterness be put away from ye, with all malice." — Eph. 4:31; Heb. 12 : 15; 
Jas. 3:14. 

G. A. JOHNSTON ROSS, D.D. 
Professor of Homiletics, Union Theological Seminary 



A theology that cannot be preached is a piece of intellectual bric-a-brac. One of 
the most hopeful facts in the present situation of the church is that theology is making men 
more religious. It is for that reason that we plan to publish every now and then in the 
Biblical World a sermon by one of the great preachers of our modern world. No man 
could more suitably inaugurate this new policy than Dr. Ross. We particularly com- 
mend this to every man who grows impatient over the failure of the world to accept some 
truth that has moved his own soul. It sometimes happens that a new truth becomes a 
source of heat rather than of light. To keep sweet and patient, to endure misinterpre- 
tation and misrepresentation are the elementary duties of every man who would help his 
world. 



It will not be pleasant work to preach 
this sermon: nor, I imagine, will it be 
pleasant to hear. For the word "bitter- 
ness" needs only to be spoken to involve 
most of us in a common condemnation: 
to recall us to the most dismaying weak- 
ness in our personal character; to smite 
us into a sudden shame. I am going to 
speak of that which many of us who have 
professed Christ's name know has spoiled 
our Christian testimony and effective- 
ness as nothing else has done: that which 
has been the occasion of our sharpest 
remorses, and our most desolating self- 
disgust* 

My brethren, I should be an arrogant 
Pharisee if I excluded myself from this 
condemnation. I know the bitterness of 
bitterness; the sharp, grinding shame 
and chagrin when one has betrayed, by 
unkind interpretations of other people's 
conduct, the acid spirit of cynicism, and 
bartered one's Christian name and force 
for a moment's taste of the pungent 
liquor of denunciation. I speak out of a 



sore heart and — this is not a sermon for 
children — only men and women who 
have known this same soreness of heart 
will care about or so much as understand 
what I am saying. 

For I want to speak of bitterness in 
Christian people's hearts. That in hu- 
man hearts unmoved by religion and 
unvisited by the gentleness of Christ, 
a harsh mistrust of others and quick 
suspicion and sensitive self-love should 
rule is not to be greatly wondered at. 
We should look for it, and perhaps should 
not be greatly astonished were it avowed 
and gloried in. But the diabolic miracle 
is that it should be found in hearts whom 
Christ has touched, who have been 
moved by his beauty and his love, and 
made some honest, not to say fluent and 
exuberant, response to that love. That 
contact with Christ has not driven the 
pettiness of self-love out of us, has not 
shamed out of us the smallness, the alert- 
ness to catch the hurt of insult, the sus- 
picion of a slight, the suggestion of 
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hostility; that Christ's magnanimity has 
not made impossible a contemptible 
ingenuity in misinterpretation and mis- 
construction of motive, and has not 
flooded the nature with its own sunny 
radiance, and made it move and have its 
being in love — that is the astonishment, 
the dismay, and the sorrow of many a 
man and woman trying to be good. 

We must get rid of this thing, breth- 
ren, or our Christian force and influence 
will absolutely disappear. It is hardly 
too much to say that men believe in us 
as Christians only so long as they believe 
that we are kind: only so long as they do 
not know that we are bitter, and retalia- 
tive, and alert to take offense, and cruel 
in misjudgment. When the veil is lifted 
and they know the facts, they have 
finished with us, and our profession of 
religion is but the minister of bitterness 
in them. Kindness is a beautiful thing 
in any man: it is an imperative necessity 
in a Christian. A Christian cynic is a 
contradiction in terms. You know what 
I mean: if I add that of course a Chris- 
tian man is to have his opinion of un- 
worthy conduct like other people, and 
that he also has the right to entertain 
righteous indignation against evil — you 
know that in saying that I am but 
echoing words that rise within you as 
self-defense against the sword of self- 
accusation. For you and I in practice, 
brethren, know quite well the difference 
between indignation against evil and 
bitterness against persons we dislike. 



First, let us try to measure the 
strength of this accursed thing. Surely 
we were once unstained and breathed the 
air of more generous interpretations than 



we do now! Why? Is it because we 
were ignorant of the world and in happy 
unconsciousness of the hypocrisies of 
men? Then if that is so, this thing 
which we have now to crush and kill has 
on its side the gruesome facts of human 
depravity. Let us calculate on that. If 
today I set myself to try to be generous 
in my assumptions regarding my fellows, 
let me expect tomorrow to receive a rude 
shock, and let me nerve myself to resist 
the temptation to be ashamed of my 
naive confidence in humanity. Some- 
one, some Christian possibly, will grossly 
disappoint me this week, and forthwith 
the bitterness within me will be on its 
self-defense and justifying itself within 
me. Let me, I say, calculate on that. 
But again, why once so frankly chari- 
table and now so snappishly cynical? 
Was it because I was freer, and didn't 
care about others' conduct? It is a 
ghastly thing to see a young cynic: to 
see a young face, that should have been 
unwrinkled by suspicion, furrowed like a 
dried fig by its own withering superior- 
ity. No: we weren't like that. We 
simply didn't care: we took people 
as we found them and did not concern 
ourselves with quarrelings. Then has 
bitterness some unholy alliance with the 
entanglements of association in which we 
tend with the passing years to become 
more and more imbedded ? As we go on 
in life we certainly tend to settle down 
in groups, classes, sets, cliques, clubs, 
coteries. We find our level, as men say; 
we begin to move among our equals, who 
are part and parcel of our life. It would 
appear, then, that this is part of the 
strength of this business of bitterness; 
that it finds its material (more's the pity) 
among our equals, among the people who 
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ought to be our loved comrades, who 
should reflect us, who should help us, and 
whom we should help. It is just these 
people upon whom our venom is spent. 
It is the old Aristotelian principle: 
"Potter envies potter." We are not 
bitter against those high above us in sta- 
tion; we rather please ourselves in our 
compassion for the very poor: it is these 
others, our equals, our possible rivals, 
who misunderstand us, who hide their 
real selves from us, who do the things we 
do but do them with irritating differ- 
ences in opinion and manner — it is 
against these we are envenomed. Well, 
so be it: we know at least where the 
battle has to be fought, where self- 
repression will have to be most sternly 
practiced. 

Once more, why were we once so 
happily free from the acerbity that 
curses us now ? Well, we hadn't arrived 
at the vivid self -consciousness of today. 
We hadn't estimated ourselves, nor 
much cared about self-inspection; 
rather, we laughed at that sort of thing 
as morbid. We were glad to be praised, 
though; and we reveled in the kind 
appreciation of our friends. And — yes, 
there did come a rude awakening; our 
ambition soared high and we fell; and 
someone cut home into our hearts with 
a startling version of what men really 
thought of us. There are some men 
whose words are like hot irons: "There 
is," says the Book of Proverbs, "there is 
that speaketh like the piercing of a 
sword." So it came to us; perhaps it 
was some unjust accusation or unde- 
served neglect, perhaps it was some 
rough awakening to unwelcome truth; 
but anyway, we were disillusioned, and 
we have been cynics since and worse. 



Well, then, again we have measured the 
strength of the thing we have to crush. 
It is allied to, it is rooted in, self-love; 
and its handmaid is pride, and we shall 
have to attack these things, too, if this 
bitterness is to come to an end. 

But, again, hadn't we better health 
when we were younger ? Isn't that the 
simple explanation of our sunnier view of 
men and things? Hasn't this unfortu- 
nate bitterness, irritable quickness to 
define what we dislike, hasn't all this, to 
be plain, a dyspeptic origin ? Is it not 
largely a matter of overdriven energies 
and overstrung nerves? Well, it need 
not be denied; if we gain a momentary 
relief from the pressure of self-accusation 
by such thoughts, let us have the relief 
by all means: but what it means is this: 
this thing which we have to fight is in 
alliance with variations in our physical 
condition, and we have to count on that, 
to reckon with it in the fight, not to 
excuse ourselves from the fight on the 
ground of it. 

The allies of this enemy are becoming 
formidable; yet still we have not told the 
tale of them. There is one specially we 
must not overlook. I spoke a moment 
ago of its alliance with pride. Yes: but 
when we look back on things, that pride 
has taken a specific form: it has been 
pride in the cleverness of our speech. 
We cannot remember perhaps when 
people praised our first precocious epi- 
gram, but we do know that somehow we 
came to have a taste for the intoxicating 
stimulant of the pleased admiration of 
our friends when we said smart, sharp 
things about our neighbors. The 
thumb-nail sketches were diverting and 
clever and, of course, caricatures; to 
have been truthful would have been dull. 
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And when we were really roused by gen- 
uine irritation this talent for delineation 
became invaluable, and we rejoiced in it. 
Is this what the apostle James refers to 
when he says, "If ye have bitter envy- 
ings and strife in your hearts, glory not 
and lie not against the truth" ? That is 
precisely what we did: we gloried most 
for at least one vivid intoxicated moment 
when our epigrams on other people were 
farthest from the truth. 

How contemptible it all is now, as we 
look back on it ! Yes, but how often have 
we seen it to be contemptible; yet under 
the excitement, or for excitement's sake, 
have gone back to the old sin ! Aye, even 
in solitude we have drunk this heating 
wine: we have gone over fancied insults, 
and carved out words to define the 
hidden motives of conduct we could not 
understand, we have summed up the 
characters of our associates, we have 
practiced denunciation and nursed the 
fire of resentment; and that is why 
today this habit of judging is so inveter- 
ate and the bias to uncharitable judg- 
ment is so heavy. 

This is the worst of all the allies of 
bitterness: its alliance with the processes 
of thought and the charm and power of 
speech. Let us calculate on that; let us 
move cautiously against the enemy; his 
weapon, the crudest of all, is the very 
speech that comes so suddenly to our 
tongue in the excitement of passion or of 
praise. 

Such is our foe, twining itself round 
what should be the dearest and pleasant- 
est of our associations, manipulating our 
most useful gifts and trading on our 
most pardonable weaknesses, mercilessly 
ready to condemn us by a slip in speech 
—such is this spirit of bitterness which is 



eating the heart out of our Christian in- 
fluence and destroying our Christian 
character. 

And what power bitterness has to 
infect a man's whole nature! Viscount 
Morley reminds us in his Cromwell that a 
man's opinions are linked together by 
many invisible strands. Bitterness takes 
advantage of that unity in our nature, 
and taking possession of only a segment 
of man's thought at first will spread itself 
over every opinion and sympathy he 
possesses. Especially is this the case 
when the first access of bitterness comes 
through a great disappointment with 
men. 

I well remember when the blow came 
to me; when, the glow and glamor of my 
ordination past, I had settled down to 
acquiring some knowledge of my people, 
and had been stunned by the appalling 
realities regarding the men and women 
in the ranks of professing Christians in 
the village where my ministry lay. I 
cannot forget the desolating dreariness of 
my disillusionment; and how my bitter 
disgust found expression in acidulated 
speech, and in crude sarcasms which a 
maturer experience would fain have un- 
spoken. "Is there not a cause?" I 
said to myself at the time; " do I not do 
well to be angry ?" For my blood boiled 
at the systematic dishonor done to 
Christ, the desecration of his sacra- 
ments and the riot of inconsistency in the 
profession of his name. But the lurking 
enemy of bitterness recked nothing of the 
occasion he could use to issue forth, 
whether it were just or not; the point is 
the bitterness tended to invade segment 
after segment of my thought; it began in 
my hasty judgment of a few villagers. 
In a month or two I found it in my 
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theology and my interpretation of the 
Christian ethic, and its tendency was 
ever vigorously to spread farther afield. 
And as it spreads from department to 
department of a man's interests (I dare 
say you have known extreme cases of 
sour-spirited men who can admire 
nothing, appreciate no one, and who 
grudge a tribute of praise to the most 
obviously beautiful things), so it spreads 
from member to member of any com- 
munity. "Beware," said the apostle, 
"lest a root of bitterness springing up 
trouble you and thereby many be defiled." 
What a true touch that isl Have we 
not seen this unholy infection at work: 
happy companionships turned into knots 
of malice, groups even of Christ's serv- 
ants becoming nests and hotbeds of 
unholiest resentment, their mutual smiles 
veiling a deep mistrust, and confidence 
and freedom utterly destroyed by the 
sordid necessity of maintaining a per- 
petual watchfulness lest by a word the 
one should exasperate the explosive self- 
love of the other? Oh, have We not 
chafed against this thing and just then 
most earnestly cried out to be delivered 
when our own fall into bitterness had 
most its origin in disappointment with 

ourselves ? 

II 

What is to be done? It is not an 
affair of manners, this. It is mockery to 
tell us that smallness of nature and in- 
genuity in misconstruing conduct and 
fertility in misunderstanding — that these 
things are simply the vulgarities of the 
plebeian and disappear on the advent of 
education and refinement. The simple 
fact is that they do not; that they 
flourish in the very centers of learning 
and organized religion, and perhaps are 



least offensive just in the rough-and- 
tumble life of a great city, where men 
have less leisure for refinement of criti- 
cism and more readily condone, if not 
forgive. No; nothing external will 
remedy this thing. The effort must be 
directed from within. 

And surely the first thing to do is to be 
clear that effort is necessary and worth 
while. Necessary, else we should not 
have the strenuous and urgent exhorta- 
tions on this matter in the New Testa- 
ment: "Pursue peace with all men"; 
"looking out diligently"; "straining to 
keep the unity of the spirit in the bond 
of peace." That is the way the New 
Testament speaks of this matter. It is 
assumed that there is a difficult work to 
be done. And that effort is worth while 
is shown most clearly by the fact that 
the prevalence of this thing in Christian 
communities depends largely on the 
training of opinion regarding it. In 
some Christian communities its essential 
opposition to the spirit of Christ does not 
seem to have been realized; there it is 
rampant and flagrant; in others it is 
counted a shame and disgrace. Surely 
the producing of that feeling of shame — ■ 
or as we should say the educating of 
public opinion — is the very motive of the 
third chapter of the Epistle of James, with 
the wistful simplicity revealing the sad- 
dened heart of the apostle: "My breth- 
ren, these things ought not so to be." 

And, brethren, I don't know that any- 
where in the church the education of the 
Christian sentiment on this matter has 
been adequate. For years Christian 
sentiment on the subject of our duty to- 
the poor, to the needy, to the generally 
dependent and inferior has been urged 
and urged with great success: but, as 
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the late Canon Mozley pointed out, not 
nearly as much work has been done in 
the department of Christian ethics 
which concerns our relations with our 
equals. And as I have said, it is there 
that the crux of this problem of bitter- 
ness lies. 

Well, but the question presses: In 
what direction are we to make our effort ? 
We begin at the outmost edge of interior 
reforms, if I may so speak, when we 
speak of cultivating repression of speech. 
Yet we must do that and do it seriously, 
with some serious apprehension of the 
fruitfulness of speech in good or evil, and 
of its terrible reflex action on the mind of 
the speaker. If a man habitually utters 
low and unjust judgments of others, he 
will himself sink to the level of his judg- 
ments; and we may have seen collapses 
of this sort ourselves. 

And specifically, we must declare war 
against the type of clever speech that 
hurts. "We may put down," Father 
Faber says, "clever speeches as the first 
and greatest difficulty in the way of 
kindness." Nothing will avail to cure 
us of a bitter spirit unless we be made 
ashamed of the cheap banalite of cutting 
speeches and of shabby misinterpreta- 
tions clothed in funny words. The 
daintiness of the apothegm does not 
strip the act of its vulgarity. Assassi- 
nation is the same brutal thing, whether 
the weapon be a bludgeon or a stiletto. 
We must learn that it is mean to hurt. 

Have you ever heard Cardinal New- 
man's definition of a gentleman ? " It is 
almost," he said, "a definition of a 
gentleman to say that he is one who 

never inflicts pain He carefully 

avoids whatever may cause a jar or a 
jolt in the minds of those with whom 



he is cast — all clashing of opinion, or 
collision of feeling, all restraint, or sus- 
picion or gloom or resentment; his great 
concern being to make everyone at his 
ease and at home. He has his eyes on 
all his company: he is tender toward the 
bashful, gentle toward the distant, and 
merciful toward the absurd. He guards 
against unseasonable allusions, or topics 
which may irritate. He has no ears for 
slander or gossip, is scrupulous in im- 
puting motives to those who interfere 
with him, and interprets everything for 
the best." Would to God that this idea 
of gentlemanliness were incorporated 
into our Christian practice and ambi- 
tions. 

But we must go deeper still. Release 
from bitterness is largely a matter of 
width of sympathetic outlook and of 
preoccupation in great causes. Paul's 
exhortations against bitterness are never 
far removed from his reminders to his 
people of the great sweep of the action of 
redemption, of the vast circumference 
of the kingdom of God. Bitterness and 
narrowness of view, or at least narrow- 
ness of interest, always go together. If 
the church were missionary (let it be 
said for the thousandth time), her in- 
tractable divisions at home would be 
manageable, aye, would disappear. 

The world is waiting for the gospel of 
Christ, for the Book of God, for the 
knowledge of the way of life: Christen- 
dom and Christian churches are rent by 
internal strife and the most acrimonious 
antagonism. Is it possible to avoid 
connecting the two things causally? 
And as it is with the church that is jaded 
with her own exceeding dulness, so it is 
with idle and self-seeking Christian units. 
They must stir the dulness out of their 
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too leisurely lives by the excitement of 
strife and the pungent delights of un- 
favorable criticism and evil surmisings. 
I grant you that you will get bitterness 
out of overworked people, as you will out 
of the religious unemployed, because the 
overworking of some is the corollary of 
the idleness of the others. But what 
would heal the hurt of many a disordered 
life, aching with the distemper of its own 
suspiciousness, would simply be absorp- 
tion in the work of Jesus Christ, response 
to the call of his needy ones, and de- 
votion to his program of service for the 
world. 

And lastly and chief of all, the effort 
to crush bitterness must be carried to the 
region of prayer, of faith, of religious 
communion if any progress is to be made. 
When I see a Christian man fall into 
bitterness, especially when I am myself 
that man, I know that it is due to a want 
of freshness in devotion, to falling behind 
in the exercise of personal religion. In 
Hebrews 12:15 this is the very expres- 
sion used: "Lest any man fail of, i.e., fall 
behind, the grace of God." When does 
a man fall behind the grace of God? 
When he is living not on the devotion of 
today, but on the emotions of yesterday; 
not on today's spiritual sustenance but 
on the mildewed manna of yesterday. 
There is an air of out-of-dateness, a hint 
of atrophy or rusting of religious faculty, 
about the Christian whose affections are 
narrowing in, whose kindly charitable- 
ness is wrinkling up into mean suspicions, 



and who has come out of the sunshine of 
love into the chilling fogs of cynicism. 

It comes to this, brethren: your spirit 
and mine cannot be kept sweet for a day, 
not for a day, without direct contact 
with the spirit of Jesus. Do not tell me 
that that renowned Christian of the 
lancet-tongue and brilliant sarcasms is 
living a life of prayer. It is impossible. 
He could not be laying himself open to 
Christ's rebuke, and yet persist in the 
diabolic spirit of the traducer and the 
slanderer. 

Within thy tabernacle, Lord 
Who shall abide with Thee ? 
And in thy high and holy hill 

Who shall a dweller be? 
Who doth not slander with his tongue 

Nor to his friend doth hurt: 
Nor yet against his neighbor doth 

Take up an ill report. 

Yes, the kindness that beams from our 
faces on our brethren is the best evidence 
that we have been on the mount with 
God. 

There is no place where earth's sorrows 
Are more felt than up in Heaven: 

There is no place where earth's failings 
Have such kindly judgment given. 

And our judgment will take after the 
kindness of heaven's judgment, if we are 
often in humble self-prostration on the 
Mount of Communion, and suffer to 
blow about us the refreshing wind of the 
Spirit of God. 



